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Notes. 


THE CRUCIFIED THIEVES: 
NAMES, 

In Padre de Isla’s ‘ Historia del Famoso 
Predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas,’ 
Lib. VI. cap. iii. (Madrid, 1804, pp. 350-52), 
we are told that the preacher 
**took it for granted, without the least doubt, 
that the good thief was called Dimas and the 
bad one Gestas, in spite of the fact that their 
names are given so variously among authors, as 
the learned know. And, even supposing they 
were so called, some one will not hesitate to 
assert that the bad thief was Dimas and the good 
one Gestas, and will prove it by the following 
lines, which are pretty well known :— 

Imparibus meritis, tria pendent corpora ramis, 
Dimas, Gestas ; in medio est divina Potestas ; 
Dimas damnatur, Gestas super astra locatur.”’ 
The “ Padre” is, I am afraid, somewhat 
Rabelaisian in a mild way on this subject, 
as on others, and I am inclined to agree 
with Emilia Pardo Bazan in her book ‘ De 
mi Tierra,’ from which I have borrowed 
the epithet, that it is not wholly undeserved. 
He makes his young preacher appeal to 
St. Augustine, whom he quotes from some 
book of reference as saying :— 

“Dum patitur credit Dimas ; non ante crucem 
Domini sectatur, sed in cruce Domini Confessor 
Dimas inter martyres computatur, suoque san- 
guine baptizatur.” 


THEIR 


He next apostrophizes St. Jerome: 
“Greatest among the four general masters 
of the universal Church, Geronimo divino, 
what dost thou say about our Dimas ?” 
These are given as his words :— 

** Latro credidit in cruce, et statim meretur 
audire: ‘Hodie mecum eris in Paradiso’ ; 
Dimas Latro crucem mutat Paradiso.”’ 

Then playing on the word “ Di-mas”’ with 
an interrogation (“Do I say more ?”), 
he perorates as follows :— 

“But what more is there to be said? Let 
that same be said with poetical elegance by the 
mitred muse of Vienne; the learned hearer will 
at once know that I speak of Abylus, Bishop of 
Vienne* 

Sicque reus scelerum dum digna piacul i 

The lines on the thieves on the Cross, 
which were composed in medieval times, 
are given in ‘Les Petits Bollandistes,’ and 
run thus :— 

Imparibus meritis, pendent tria corpora ramis, 
Desmas et Gesmas, media est divina potestas ; 
Alta petit Desmas, infelix, infima, Gesmas: 

Nos et res nostras conservet summa potestas : 
Hos versus dicas, ne tu furto tua perdas. 

This was a versified prayer employed by 
persons whose goods were exposed to the 
rapacity of robbers. Padre de Isla has 
quoted the first two lines pretty correctly, 
but the third he seems to have changed, so 
to speak, for “‘ the fun of the thing.” 

Again, I should be much astonished to 
learn that St. Augustine ever wrote the 
words here attributed to him; and I can 
safely say the same of St. Jerome, who 
thus speaks of the good thief in his com- 
er on St. Matthew’s Gospel, cap. xxvii. 

“Tdipsum autem et latrones, qui crucifixi 
erant cum eo, improperabant ei.—Hic per tropum, 
qui appellatur pro uno latrone uterque 
inducitur blasphemasse. Lucas [cap. xxiii.] vero 
asserit quod, altero blasphemante, alter confessus 
sit, et e contrario increpaverit blasphemantem. 
Non quod discrepent Evangelia; sed quod 
primum uterque blasphemaverit, dehine sole 
fugiente, terra commota, saxisque disruptis, et 
ingruentibus tenebris, unus crediderit in Jesum 
et priorem negationem sequenti confessione emen- 
daverit. In duobus latronibus uterque populus, et 
Gentilium, et Judeorum. primum minum 
blasphemavit. Postea signorum magnitudine alter 
exterritus egit peenitentiam, et usque hodie Judzeos 
increpat blasphemantes.” 
If the commentator had known the real 
names of the thieves, we may be sure that 
he would have mentioned them in this 
interesting note. 


* Who this ‘‘ Abilo Obispo Vienense ”’ was I 
have not been able to discover. I should be 
glad to be informed on the matter. 
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We learn from ‘ Les Petits Bollandistes ’ 
that in the apocryphal ‘Gospel of Nico- 
demus’ the good thief bears the name of 
Dismas, and the bad thief that of Gestas. 
In Bede’s ‘Collectanea’ they are named 
Matha and Ioca; and in a life of Christ 
written in the seventh century, and printed 
by the Elzevirs in 1639, they are called 
Lustin and Vissimus. But the common 
tradition, especially in Germany, bestows 
on them the names of Dismas and Gestas. 
The good thief is always represented as 
suffering on the right hand of the Saviour. 
It was St. Anselm in one of his meditations 
who first related the | beautiful 
story, not as a fact, but as a legend well 
known in his day :— 

“Dismas lived in a forest on the way to Egypt 
when Mary, bearing with her the infant Jesus, 
and fleeing from Herod’s wrath, was making her 
way thither. He was a murderer, and son of the 
chief of a band of malefactors. Now one day 
when in ambush he saw coming an old man, a 
young woman, and a little child, and judging with 
reason that they could not offer any resistance, he 
went towards them with his comrades, intending 
to ill-treat them; but he was straightway so 
ravished by the supernatural grace that adorned 
the face of Jesus that, instead of doing them any 
harm, he gave them hospitality in the cave where 
he dwelt, and got ready all that they required. 
Mary was pleased to see the caresses and attentions 
which this robber lavished on her beloved son. 
She thanked him with her whole heart, and assured 
him that he would be rewarded before his death. 
The Holy Virgin’s promise was fulfilled later. 
Dismas was crucified with the Redeemer of the 
world, and obtained in his last moments grace to 
repent of his sins; and having publicly confessed 
the divinity of Christ when the Apostles had taken 
flight, he had the happiness of receiving the first 
fruits of the Redemption, and of entering soon 
after with Jesus Christ into the possession of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

After all that has been said, there seems 
no reason why we should hesitate in giving 
the name of Dismas to the good thief, the 
more so as it has been adopted by the 
Catholic Church, and is commemorated on 
26 March every year (see ‘Catholic Direc- 
tory,’ 1909, p. 10). JoHN T. Curry. 


TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In the extensive ‘ Bibliography of Tenny- 
son, of which Mr. Thomas J. Wise has 
recently (1908) issued the first volume, 
there are presented detailed collations and 
ee of the first eight editions of 
the ‘ Poems,’ which appeared between 1842 
and 1853. The remaining editions from the 
ninth to the twenty-fourth are simply 
indicated (p. 97) by their dates, from 1853 
to 1872, Of these I am unable to verify the 


date 1857 for the eleventh edition, and 1861 
for the fourteenth. My own copy of the 
eleventh edition is dated 1856 (Moxon’s. 
List of Books prefixed to the volume is. 
dated September, 1856). The only copy of 
the fourteenth edition that I have seen 
bore the date 1862. I should like to ascer- 
tain whether copies with the dates assigned 
by Mr. Wise really exist, or whether those 
dates are misprints. 

Mr. Wise has laboured so long and so: 
zealously upon this ‘ Bibliography’ that it 
would be manifestly unfair to call attention 
to a few errors and omissions here and 
there without at the same time expressin 
gratitude for such a comprehensive an 
wholly admirable piece of scholarship. The 
following additional items, that properly 
belong to the first volume, are communicated 
in the hope that they may be included in 
an addendum or postscript to the second 
volume of this most useful work. 

On p. 348, after No. 87 add J. Holt. 
Schooling’s article in Strand, viii. 599-608 
(1894), which reproduces in facsimile several 
important letters from Tennyson to Pal- 
grave, Gladstone, and others. 

On p. 349, after No. 90 add Francesco. 
Chimenti’s ‘ Larghi Orizzonti’ (Bari, 1897), 
which contains (p. 103) a letter from Tenny- 
son to Chimenti, dated 1891. 

Preceding p. 357, No. 92, add Clara D. 
Maclean’s article in Independent, 1. 1389-92 
(1898), which prints an undated letter to. 
Dr. Allan. 

After p. 358, No. 93, belongs the interest- 
ing Tennyson letter to H. H. Atkinson in 
1873. It was — in Century Mag., lix. 
956-7 (1900). Immediately after this should 
appear a reference to Century Mag., Ixiii. 
722-37 (1902), where W. G. McCabe printed 
two notes from Tennyson in 1888-9. 

After p. 358, No. 94, add Charles R. 
Graves’s ‘Life and Letters of Sir George- 
Grove’ (London, 1903), which prints two 
notes and a letter from Tennyson to Grove: 
in 1869, 1872, and 1880. 

Finally, after p. 359, No. 96, add C. B. 
Pallen’s ‘The Meaning of the Idylls of the 
King’ (New York, 1904), which reproduces. 
in facsimile a note from Tennyson to the 
author in 1885. 

On p. 333 Mr. Wise remarks that Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘ Disgust,’ written as a parody 
of Tennyson’s ‘ Despair,’ has not been re- 
printed. It may be found on pp. 93-7 of 
T. B. Mosher’s reprint of ‘ The 
(Portland, Me., 1898). 

JoHN Louis HsneEy. 

Central High School, Philadelphia, 
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DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243, 305, 403; xi. 62, 
143.) 

THE Rev. Epwarp LITTLETON was born on 
17 Feb., 1697/8, at Stoke St. Milborough, 
Shropshire, but no entry of his baptism 
occurs in the register of the parish church. 
On 28 July, 1712, he was placed third out 
of seventeen on the indentures for a scholar- 
ship at Eton College, and succeeded to a 
vacancy on 23 March, 1712/13, being then 
fifteen years old. Dr. Snape, the then 
head master, is said to have encouraged his 
talents. His school exercises were much 
admired, and he went to the University 
with a great reputation. 

Littleton was placed on 25 July, 1715, 
eleventh out of twelve on the indentures for 
a scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and on 16 July, 1716, was third out of 
twelve. His place at Eton was declared 
vacant on 15 Jan., 1716/17, and six days 
later he was admitted to a scholarship at 
King’s College. He became a fellow of 
that college on 21 January, 1719/20, and 
took the degrees of B.A. 1720, M.A. 1724, 
LL.D. (by royal letters granted in 1728) 
1729. No college office was held by him 
at Cambridge, and he returned in 1720 
to Eton as an assistant master, where he 
became very Bg wie with the boys under 
his charge. He was in priest’s orders in the 
term ending at Christmas, 1725; and his 
fellowship at King’s College ceased soon 
Poon the close of the term to Midsummer, 

6. 

In 1726 Littleton was elected to a fellowship 
at Eton College, and on 16 July in that year 
was inducted into the vicarage of Maple- 
durham, a living in the gift of the college. 
Vol. IV. of the manuscript ‘Skeleton 
Collegii Regalis Cantab.,’ by Anthony Allen, 
which is at King’s College, says that 
**through unaccountable remissness he neglected 
to take the oaths to the Government, whereby 
his Fellowship was become forfeit. The Provost 
and fellows, to prevent another’s being obtruded 
on them, met privately in Eton Chappel and re- 
elected him, and after, to make all safe, sued out 
his pardon under the Great Seal; but it has been 
questioned whether the King can pardon such an 
omission and forfeiture thereon, and his sincere 
attachment to the present happy establishment 
was never the least questioned.” 

The last statement is corroborated by the 

fact that on 9 June, 1730, he was made 

chaplain in ordinary to the King. 


Allen proceeds to remark that Littleton’s. 
succession so early to a fellowship at Eton 
need not necessarily be attributed to his 
merits, as 
“* Dr. Sleech looked on him as a very good match 
for one of his numerous issue (but without just 
encouragement on Littleton’s part), and won a 
promise of it from Mr. Provost, of which he 
twitted Littleton not so prudently on his marry- 
ing a daughter of one Mr. Barnham Goode,” 
who was for several years under master 
at Eton. This marriage to Frances Goode 
took place on his appointment to Maple- 
durham. 

Littleton died from fever at Mapledurham, 
“between the hours of Four and Five 
o’Clock in the afternoon” of 16 Nov., 
1733, and was buried in the parish church 
on 19 Nov. He left a widow and three 
infant daughters. As they were penniless, 
they were allowed by the Rev. John Burton,. 
D.D., his successor at Mapledurham, to 
remain in the vicarage. A neighbouring 
cler, an, calling one day, found Mrs. 
Littleton engaged in shaving Dr. Burton. 
The visitor expressed his disapproval of 
this arrangement, with the result that 
Burton, in November, 1736, married the 
widow. Two volumes of Littleton’s ‘Sermons. 
upon Several Practical Subjects’ were pub- 
lished—it is said under Burton’s editorship: 
—in 1735, “by subscription, for the 
benefit of his widow and children.” The 
publication was encouraged by Queen 
Caroline, and the dedication to her was. 
signed by the widow, Frances Littleton. 

A second edition of these volumes came 
out in March, 1736, and a third in 1749. 
To the last were added some of Littleton’s. 
poems and a brief memoir of him by the 
Rev. Thomas Morell. The volumes did 
not include his sermon before the House of 
Commons at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on 30 Jan., 1730/31, which was published 
in 1731. 

The two poems of Littleton which are 
printed in Dodsley (vol. vi. pp. 290-94, 
298-9) are entitled ‘A Letter from Cam- 
bridge to a Young Gentleman at Eton 
School’ and ‘On a Spider.’ Both of them 
are in the poetical collection Addit MS. 
28,101 at the British Museum, but the 
former is erroneously called ‘ Letter from 
a Young Gentleman at Oxford to his Friend 
in Town.’ The other pieces “by Mr. 
Littleton’ in that manuscript collection 
are by George, afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 

These poems, are said by Morell to “ have 
surreptitiously crept into Miscellanies in a 
very imperfect condition....Names have 
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been introduced altogether unknown to the 
author.” He therefore gave “a genuine 
copy of them, as transcribed by a gentleman 
then at Eton School from the Author’s own 
writing’; and he added what remains he 
could find of a pastoral elegy written by 
Littleton on the death of R. Banks (szc), 
Scholar of the same College. This was 
Ralph Bankes, fourth son of John Bankes 
(d. 1714), who was M.P. for Corfe Castle 
in eight Parliaments. Ralph was admitted 
scholar of King’s College on 3 July, 1717, 
and died in the college of smallpox in 
December, 1718. Morell had also seen a 
poetical epistle sent by Littleton from school 
to Penyston Powney, but as it was “scarce 
intelligible to any but those who were then 
at Eton,’’ he omitted it. 

The poetical letter consists in MS. 28,101 
of 97 lines, and was addressed to “dear 
M—.” It seems to have expanded in the 
course of years from the original version. 
On its appearance in Edward Curll’s second 
volume (1735) of ‘Mr. Pope’s Literary 
Correspondence,’ pp. 158-60, as ‘ An Epistle 
from Dr. Littleton at Cambridge to his 
Friend at Eton,’ there were but 61 lines. 
When printed in Gent. Mag., viii. (1738), 42, 
the poem had doubled in length, consisting 
of 122 lines, and was then called ‘A Letter 
from Dr. Littleton when a Freshman of 
King’s College in Cambridge to his School- 
fellow (H. A—r, Esq.) at Eaton.’ It was 
addressed to “dear Hal,” and the youth’s 
name was Henry Archer. The poem as 
printed in Dodsley was of the same length 
(122 lines) ; but two lines in Gent. Mag. are 
omitted in Dodsley, and two in the latter 
collection are not in the Magazine. There 
are also a few unimportant variations. 
Thirty lines of it are printed in Sir H. 
Maxwell-Lyte’s ‘Eton College,’ 3rd_ ed., 
1899, pp. 291-2. The whole poem, bemoan- 
ing his change of life from poetry to algebraic 
lectures and syllogisms, is written with 
vivacity. 

Morell adds that he was 
‘as little ambitious of appearing in print as the 
great Mr. Hales formerly of the same college.... 
and I am apt to think from what I have heard 
that, like him, too, he never penn’d anything 
until he needs must.” 

Allen also informs us that Littleton’s 
brother was 
““bred a bookseller in London, but, failing in 
that business, was for his merit chosen beadle 
to the Company of Stationers, 1 July, 1751, a 
comfortable subsistence.” 

I am much indebted in the construction 
of this memoir to Mr. Jenkinson, the Uni- 
versity Librarian at Cambridge, and to Mr. 


F. L. Clarke, the Bursar’s Clerk at King’s 
College, Cambridge. W. P. CourTNEY. 
(To be continued.) 


St. GrorGe’s Day, 1715.—In ‘ Queen 
Mary of Modena,’ by M. Haile, 1905, p. 458, 
is a long original account of a great demon- 
stration held on this day on Snow Hill, in 
favour of James III. and the Stuarts. The 
health of James was drunk, kneeling, with 
a ‘triple hussa’’; there were bonfires ; 
and figures of Oliver Cromwell, King William 
and King George were burnt. W. C. B. 


Sr. Marxk’s Day, 25 Aprit, (See 10 S. ix. 
401.)—An account of the procession on this 
day, with explanatory notes, is in ‘ Rites 
of Durham,’ Surt. Soe. evii. 104, 287. 

W. C. B. 


SHAKESPEARES IN 1796.—While making 
some searches in the Record Office amongst 
old Army accounts, I found the name of 
Shakespeare several times, and thought the 
mere mention justified a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 

On 3 June, 1796, Arthur Shakespear— 
so the name is spelt—was paid 31l. 0s. 7d. 
for twine and thread; on 30 June, 
6947. 14s. 10d. for rope. On 30 April, 1796, 
Shakespear Reed was paid 3671. 0s. 44d. for 
rope delivered at the Tower of London for 
Jamaica. There are several more entries of 
a similar character. The reference is W.O. 
52/89, ff. 204, 219, 228, &e. A. RHODES, 


CANDLEMAS AND PassoveR.—In that very 
entertaining volume ‘Some Threepenny 
Bits,’ by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the subjoined 
verses occur ;— 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
lay it up agen 
Till Christmas next return 


And where ’tis safely kept, the Fiend - 
Can do no mischief there. 

A similar belief exists among very old- 
fashioned Hebrews of extreme orthodoxy, 
who make a point of keeping from year to 
year part of the ‘“‘ middle cake”’ eaten on 
“Seder Night,” suspended from the kitchen 
ceiling to ward off evil spirits and the 
“Angel of Death” from the home. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


Musk MeEtons.—I am anxious to correct 
an error made in reference to this fruit when 
writing of the Neyte gardens (10 8. x. 462). 
In an unlucky moment I transcribed from 
my notes “‘musk melons” as ‘‘ munk 
melons,” and thus absurdly misquoted 
Massinger. As the fruit was cultivated in 
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the former gardens of the monks of West- 
minster, the name, as I put it, may not 
have seemed to me inappropriate, but it 
was no less a blunder. 

The name “‘ Musk Melons” appears to have 
been ee to the fruit generally (‘ N.E.D.’). 
After Massinger had praised them as a delicacy 

rocured at ‘‘the Neat House” in 1632, 
Revpe in his extension of Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
noted in 1720 their continued cultivation 
in the same locality, and Dr. Johnson in his 
‘ Dictionary ’ describes them as “ fragrant ” 
fruit. W. L. Rurron. 


TENNYSON AND ALDWoRTH.—In a few 
months the centenary of Tennyson’s birth 
will be celebrated. There will doubtless be 
many articles upon his life, with references 
to his death at Aldworth, on Blackdown. 
Since one frequently sees allusions to Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ beautiful home in Surrey,” it ma 
as well be pointed out here that Aldworth 
is not in Surrey, but in Sussex. 

H. Davey. 


West.—In Taylor’s ‘ Names and 
their Histories ’ this small town is erroneously 
accounted for: ‘“‘formerly called Griqua- 
land West.”, The latter is the name of the 


province in which Kimberley and_ the 
Diamond Fields are situated, and which was 
annexed to Cape Colony in 1880. Barkly 


West, besides designating the township, 
gives its name to one of the electoral districts, 
the others being Hay and Herbert. Cecil 
Rhodes sat for this constituency during his 
political life. Griqualand West is distin- 
guished from Griqualand East, a territory 
lying between Natal and Pindoland. The 
township of Barkly East is situated in the 
neighbourhood of Aliwal North. 
N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT LucKNOow: MaJor 
E. R. Wicerns.—Major Edward Robert 
Wiggins, late of the Bengal Light Infantry, 
who died, aged eighty-nine, at Ryde on 2 April 
(see The Times 5 April), was the first person, 
British or Indian, who practised the art of 
photography in the city of Lucknow. 

Lieut. Wiggins (as he then was) in 1853 
was stationed in the cantonment of Muriaon, 
which lies to the north of the Residency, 
but is now deserted ; and equipped with all 
the best photographic outfit of that period, 
in the use of which he was an adept, he soon 
attracted the attention of his Majesty 
Wajid Ali Shah, the King of Oude. One 
of his Majesty’s courtiers, the late Nawab 
Mushkoor-ud-Dowlah, became a pupil of 


the Lieutenant, and attained great profi- 
ciency in the art. In fact, the King assigned 
a suitable portion of the grounds of the still 
existing Hosseinabad Emambarah for photo- 
graphic studio purposes, and caused a large 
and varied assortment of cameras, chemicals, 
and the like to be imported for this royal 
studio, which was in use until the annexa- 
tion of Oudh in 1856. 

From this beginning in 1853 may be 
traced the sequence in Lucknow to the 
present day of many amateur and pro- 
fessional Indian photographers. 

ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


Inscriprions AT follow- 
ing are in the tiny cemetery attached to the 
English church. The inscription on the 
outside of this cemetery wall alluded to in 
my former note (10 8S. vii. 164) had in May, 


Y | 1908, disappeared. 


1. Richard Welbourn Hickton, ob. 16 May, 
1881, a. 40. 

2. Thomas, s. of John Robert and Mary Anne 
Elizabeth Wright, b. and ob. 16 Oct., 1876. 

3. Louisa Einch Dawson, ob. 22 May, 1865. 

4. A very long Latin inscription of which 
nearly all is illegible : 

Gulielmi....apud Cant....qui de terra Ang} 
...-nobilissimi Com....filio natu maximus.... 
Hierosolymisque rediens....febre voto fidelis.... 
ob. (16 ?) July, 18(?), a. 26, flentes parentes.... 
et Maria Beddome.” 

5. An upright marble cross. An inscription 
on the base is illegible. 

6. Beatrice Charlotte Sillifant, ob. St. Peters 
Day, 1880, a. 15. 

7. The Rev. John Moran, minister of Belmont 
Church, Belfast, ob. 10 June, 1880. 

G. 8. Parry, Lieut-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


LirrLe RussELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
—The widening of this thoroughfare by 
the setting back of the north side between 
Drury Lane and Bow Street has necessitated 
the demolition of a number of interesting 
buildings. Perhaps in the desire to im- 
mortalize “‘The Harp Tavern” and the 
Scottish Church less important buildings 
will be overlooked, so I call attention to 
No. 24, which was removed last year. 

The history of the business that was 
carried on here for 170 years was given at 
length in The Chemist and Druggist of 
31 Jan., 1903, and this, with some interesting 
illustrations, was reissued as a pamphlet 
by Mr. Warren. Externally there was 
nothing to suggest the age of the building. 
Its large windows and stuccoed front were 
probably the result of a rebuilding about 
1860, but at the back in the shop parlour, 
and in the basement, there was much of @ 
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fine eighteenth-century house remaining. 
The 60-gallon still and head with worm 
and tub, that in 1760 was valued at 201., 
still existed, and Mr. Warren had many 
account-books and much _ correspondence 
of this date. Mr. William Jones, the second 
proprietor, recorded that the celebrated 
Dr. James used to frequent the parlour 
and purchased his antimony powder there. 
One of his letters is reproduced in the pam- 
phlet, and against the line, ‘The usual 
quantity of antimony. I have sent the 
Bearer for it,” the chemist noted that 
500 Ib. was the usual quantity that Dr. 
James obtained. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Kats AND KITTLINGS ON Patm SUNDAY.” 
—When Easter is later the ‘“kats an’ 
kittlin’s ”’ are made to do duty as palms on 
Palm Sunday. It is a long time, however, 
since I saw children with “ kats an’ kitt- 
lin’s”’ in their hands doing duty as palms. 
It requires a very early and_ genial 
spring to bring on the catkins of the hazel 
and poplar to be ready for Palm Sunday. 
I can remember how the children were 
better pleased to carry “kats an’ kitt- 
lin’s”’ than the buds of the willow which 
are known as palms. THOos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


MASKELYNE form a 
group of small islands in the New Hebrides, 
to the south-east of Mallicollo. They were 
so named at the suggestion of William Wales 
when on Capt. Cook’s second voyage as 
astronomer. (He was also in the third 
voyage, when Cook was killed at Hawaii in 
1779.) WKrusenstern in his ‘ Recueil de 
Mémoires hydrographiques’ says that the 
name was taken from one “ & qui les marins 
ont tant d’obligation’’; and Egli in his 
Etymologisch-geographisches Lexikon’ is 
eateful to state that Maskelyne (whose 
Christian name he gives as Neril, instead of 
Nevil) “war ein engl. astronom.” He was, 
in fact, Astronomer Royal—longer than any 
other—nearly forty-six years. 

. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


‘D.N.B.’ InpEx anp Eprrome.—In the 
Index and Epitome of the ‘ D.N.B.’ Ebenezer 
Cobham Brewer (1810-97) is described as 
**son of John Sherren Brewer [g.v.].”? The 
only person of the latter name who appears 
in the Index is entered as born in 1810, the 
same year as E. C. Brewer. In the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ itself J. S. Brewer is referred to 
in the same way under the name of E. C. 
Brewer. The article on John Sherren 


Brewer (1810-79) states that he bore the 
same Christian names as his father. It is 
evident, therefore, that neither the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ nor the Index is strictly accurate 
in appending q.v. to the John Sherren Brewer 
mentioned in the account of Ebenezer Cob- 
ham Brewer. 

This is not the only inaccuracy connected 
with these names in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
E. C. Brewer is stated to have been born 
2 May, 1810; but there is no mention of J. 8. 
Brewer’s birthday. From the Bibliographical 
Appendix to Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Readers’ Hand- 
book’ it appears that E. C. Brewer was 
born in 1810, as stated in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
but that his brother J. 8. Brewer was born 
in the previous year, 1809. 

The following are two errors which occur 
in the Index, but not in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
itself. 

Thomas Rawson Birks (1810-83) is de- 
cribed as “nonconformist divine.” The 
‘Dictionary’ states that he was the son of 
Nonconformist parents, but that he took 
orders in the Church of England, remaining 
in her communion for the rest of his life. 

The epitome of the article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
on W. H. I. Bleek (1827-75) states that he 
set out with W. B. Blaikie in an expedition 
up the Niger in 1854. The latter name 
should be Baikie. JOHN T. Kemp. 


‘* DISGRUNTLED.”—In ‘How to Listen to 
Music,’ p. 231, the author gives a sample of 
recitative from ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and remarks : 
‘**In this specimen it ought to be noted how 
sluggishly the disgruntled Leporello replies 
to the brisk question of Don Giovanni.” 

I think the revival of this word in books 
offered for use in England is not to be 
encouraged. Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel 
is, however, probably not a native. 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


“CAMBER.” — The ‘N.E.D.’ cites this 
word (a ship basin) from ‘Smyth’s Word- 
Book,’ but gives no literary quotation 
earlier than 1885. It occurs c. 1450 in 
‘The Brut ; or, The Chronicles of England ’ 
(E.E.T.S.), 36527: “‘hadde pe victorye and 
brou3t pe Carrake; yn-to pe camere before 
Wynchylse.” 

The records of Portsmouth should mention 
its well-known Camber. H. P. L 


JEAN DE SCHELANDRE.—Twc years ago 
I inquired whether anything was known 
about this French writer’s stay in Scotland, 
but received no reply. His short biography 
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has recently been published by Jules 
Haraszti, as an introduction to an “ édition 
critique’ of his play ‘Tyr et Sidon ou les 
Funestes Amours de Belcar et Meliane 
‘Tragédie,’ in the series issued by the Société 
des Textes Frangais Modernes (Paris, 1908). 
L. L. K. 


St. Davip: ‘“ Tarry-on-a-Stick.”—The 
1st of March is St. David’s Day, the national 
holiday of Wales. Very little is known 
about St. David except that he was one of 
the early leaders of the Welsh Church. He 
established monasteries, and founded the 
bishopric now known by his name. He 
died about the year 550, and a shrine in 
the present Cathedral of St. David’s is said 
to enclose his bones. 

But if the authentic history of this per- 
sonage is meagre, the legends that cluster 
around his name are many and fantastic. 
His birth is reputed to have been predicted 
by a divine messenger; he was frequently 
attended by heavenly beings; the Bath 
waters became warm and salubrious through 
his agency, he healed the sick and raised the 
dead ; and when he preached, a snow-white 
dove perched on his shoulder. 

Before the Reformation the highest 
honours were paid to him in both Wales 
and England. In Salisbury Cathedral the 
— prayer was said on St. David’s 

ay 

“OQ God, who by Thy angel didst foretell 
thy Blessed Confessor St. David thirty years 
before he was born, grant unto us, we beseech 
Thee, that, celebrating his memory, we may by 
his intercession attain to joy everlasting.” 

Welshmen celebrate St. David’s Day by 
the wearing of the leek, There is some 
reason to believe this is a relic of some 
pre-Christian festival connected with the 
revival of vegetation in the springtime. 

In England there was once a custom of 
hanging a Welshman in effigy on this day— 
poe a@ survival of a time when a real 

elshman was killed. In 1667 Pepys 
wrote in his diary :— 

“In Mark Lane, I do observe, it being St. 
David’s Day, the picture of a man dressed like 
a Welchman, hanging by the neck upon one of the 
poles that stand out at the top of one of the 
merchants’ houses, in full proportion and very 
handsomely done; which is one of the oddest 
sights I have seen a good while, for it was so like 
a man that one would have thought it was 
indeed a man.” 

This practice was very common at one 
time, and until the middle of the nineteenth 
century bakers made gingerbread Welshmen, 
called taffies, on St. David’s Day, which 
were made to represent a man skewered. 


In this part of the world we have a sweet- 
meat known as “ taffy-on-a-stick,’ which 
consists of a morsel of molasses candy on 
the end of a skewer. It is not improbable 
that this is a descendant of the impaled 
Welshman, for the transition is easily made 
from ginger cake to candy via such con- 
fections as “ Scotch cake,” &c. This proba- 
bility is strengthened by the fact that most 
of the dictionaries are silent regarding the 
derivation of the word “taffy,” while a 
few go as far as the Malay language to find 
its root in the word “ tafia,” a kind of rum. 
But the above chain of facts would indicate 
that “taffy” (in England “toffy”’) as a 
general term for a type of candy has arisen 
from the name of a special kind of candy, 
derived from the English nickname for a 
Welshman, which is in turn a result of so 
many Welshmen bearing the name of 
David, their patron saint. 

F. Cripuanp Evans. 

Philadelphia. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Marre ANTOINETTE’S DeEatH Mask.—In 
the Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tus- 
saud’s there is a wax model which, according 
to the catalogue, was moulded from a cast 
of Marie Antoinette’s features taken imme- 
diately after her execution by Madame 
Tussaud’s own hands. Is there any evidence 
to support this tradition ? The likeness to 
the iI fated Queen of France is unmistakable, 
and yet the features do not show the cae- 
worn expression that is revealed in her 
later portraits. Innumerable documents 
describing the last days of Marie Antoinette, 
her execution, her burial, and the exhuma- 
tion of her body, have been collected of 
late years by industrious French historians ; 
but I have never seen any mention of a 
death mask taken by Marie Tussaud. The 
subject is of interest, for, if authentic, this 
relic is one of the most wonderful in the 
world. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

ARAB SHEIKH NEFZAONI.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether “the mys- 
terious volume of the Arab Sheikh Nef- 
zaoni,” referred to in ‘Syrinx,’ by Mr. 
Laurence North, has ever been translated 
into English or French ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME, 
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WoMmMEN AND 


proceeds so rapidly that it probably will 
not be long before pipes take the place of 
cigarettes between the lips of tobacco- 
loving fair ones, who scandalize such of 
their grandmothers as have had the pluck 
to survive a complete upset of the manners 
of their own generation. Did the wives and 
daughters of men in the upper classes indulge 
in the ‘‘ Indian Weed” in the time of 
James I. ? and if so, did they smoke it in 

ipes ? The British Solomon wrote thus in 
his ‘ Counterblaste ’ 

‘* Herein is not onely a greate vanitie, but a 
great contempt of Gods good giftes, that the 
sweetnesse of mans breath, being a good gift of 
God, should be willfully corrupted by this stinkiug 
smoke, wherein I must confesse it hath too strong 
a vertue....Moreouer, which is a great iniquitie 
and against all humanitie, the husband shall not 
bee ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, 
wholesome and cleane-complexioned wife, to 
that extremitie, that either shee must also 
corrupt her sweete breath therewith, or else 
resolue to live in a perpetuall stinking torment.”’ 


St. SwrrHrn. 


“To Perron.” —In ‘ Scrapeana: Fugitive 
Miscellany ; or, A Medley of Choice Bon 
Mots, Repartees,’ &c., 2nd ed., York, 1792, 
p. 16, is the following :— 

“Some Bucks, being in a merry mood at the 
Inn of Kirkstal Abbey near Leeds, agreed to give 
the Innkeeper a new sign; which was accepted 
of, the subject was the Star and Garter; the 
motto To PEIPON (Greek, i.e. The best possible). 
The country people read it, to Ripon, and so 
jog on the contrary road.” 

What is the explanation of this obscure jest ? 

There is apparently a confusion about the 

Greek P and the Latin or English P. 
RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Wittiam Hamittron have a 
nas drawing of William Hamilton Reid 

y Samuel Collins of Bristol, the master of 
Ozias Humphrey. Reid was a writer of 
some literary attainment, and a staunch 
friend of the Jews. I should like to have 
the place and date of his birth and death, 
and some account of his life. 

IsraEL SOLOMONS. 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Suips’ Perropicats.—A reference in The 
Evening Standard of 5 April to The Forlorn 
Hope, as the ship’s magazine of the Good 
Hope is called, suggests the query whether 
the leading vessels in our Navy have their 
own periodicals, and, if so, whether any 
list, or further account, of them is obtain- 
able. ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


Pipes.—Emancipation of | 
women from the restraints of femineity , 


Napoteon’s DeatH.—I shall be glad to 
learn the author of a poem on the above 
subject, the first lines of which are :— 

Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soldier’s pillow ; 

In his bosom there raged a fiercer fight, &c. 
NEmo. 

[Isaac MacLellan. There is an account of him 
in Griswold’s ‘ Poets of America.’] 


‘THe Oak Tree.’—Can you kindly tell 
me the author of a poem entitled ‘The Oak 
Tree’? It begins :— 

Long ago in changeful autumn, 
When the leaves were turning brown, 
From the tall oak’s topmost branches 
Fell a little acorn down. 
CHARLES FALKNER. 

[The very useful ‘ Index of Poetry,’ by Edith 
Granger (Chicago, 1904), states that the poem 
is anonymous. ] 


““WoMAN WITH THE WEST IN HER EYES.” 
—In a little volume of ‘ Poems’ by Mary E. 
Coleridge, London, 1908, the following poem 
occurs :— 

UNWELCOME. 
We were young, we were merry, we were Very, 
very wise, 
And the door stood open at our feast, Z 
When there passed us a woman with the West 
in her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East. 
Oh, still grew the hearts that were beating so fast, 
The loudest voice was still, 
The jest died away on our lips as they passed, 
And the rays of July struck chill. 
The cups of red wine turned pale on the board, 
The white bread black as soot ; 
The hound forgot the hand of her lord, 
She fell down at his foot. 
Low let me lie where the dead dog lies 
Ere I sit me down again at a feast E i 
When there passes a woman with the West im 
her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East. 

To whom is the reference in “‘a woman 
with the West in her eyes,” and what does 
the expression “‘ West ”’ there mean ? Also, 
who is the man with his back to the “‘ East, 
and what is the meaning of “‘ East” there ? 


Boston, Mass. 


‘ PuppING,”’ BUILDING 
Term.—The buildings at Paris Garden were 
the successors of the ancient mill of Wide- 
flete, and in 1631, as I stated at 10 8. 
ix. 212, were referred to as ‘“‘a water-mill 
theretofore called a tyde mill, and then 
Pudding Mill.” I thought that I had perhaps 
found a clue to the meaning of the last 
term in that of the verb pudder, to make a 
tumult or bustle, splash, &c. (Webster) or, 
in one of the senses of the verb puddle ; 
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but I have come upon another instance of 
the word pudding that is not susceptible of 
any such explanation. It occurs in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of Exbourne, 
Devon, in 1679, thus: “ Paid for building 
up the chimly in the church hous, and 
footing up the puding end of the hous.” 
Could there be an affinity between this 
term and put-log ? and if so, could pudding 
=jutting ? ErHet LeEGA-WEFKES. 


JAMES KENSELL was elected from West- 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1662. Particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. G. ER: B. 


Henry Cary was elected , from West- 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1662. I should be glad of any information 
about him. G. F. R. B. 


Sm Joun Stuart (1759-1815), Hero 
or Marpa.—TI desire to ascertain some par- 
ticulars of his mother, but the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ lv. 98, gives no assistance. 

G. F. R. B. 


Ropert Taytor (1714-88), Arcut- 
TECT.—When and whom did he marry ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Manuscript Horz.—In an illuminated 
manuscript on vellum, apparently of the 
fifteenth century, now before me, I find 
several quaint rubrics in the vernacular 
interspersed between the Latin portions. 
In one of these, now transcribed and 
modernized, two lines have been erased at 
an early period. Can any one kindly 
supply the missing parts, or state whether 
this rubric occurs elsewhere ? 

“All that say this Oryson following with good 
devotion and they be in due life and intend to 
be sorry for their sins shall search 


merciful mother of our sovereign saviour 


before they shall depart out of this wretched 
vale of dissolution.” 
Wo. JaGccarp. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Sir Davin WILKIE: OF HIS 
Picrures.— An American correspondent 
writes to me regarding two copies of paint- 


ings by Wilkie. Perhaps some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ may be able to oblige me with 
information on a matter which reveals a 
fresh line of interest as to Wilkie’s work. 
Particular features of note in the writer’s 
statement are the fact that these copies were 
done during the painter’s lifetime, and the 
omission of certain details. The volume 


referred to by the correspondent is ‘Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A.,’ in ‘“ The Makers 
of British Art,” published by the Walter 
Scott Publishing Company. This is the 
description given of the copies :— 

“These paintings are copies of Wilkie’s ‘Blind 
Fiddler’ and ‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ They must 
have been done during Wilkie’s lifetime, as they 
have been in our family since 1840. In compar- 
ing them with the reproductions in your book, 
I find that one figure and some details are left 
out in the ‘ Blind Man’s Buff’; one figure also, 
that behind the young mother’s chair, in ‘ The 
Blind Fiddler.’ They are painted on wood, are 
about 13 in. by 16 in., and in fine condition. 

Is it possible to trace the history and origin 
of these drawings ? BayYNeE. 

Training College, Dundee. 


MarmonipEs.—I recently met the follow- 
ing statement, and am desirous to know 
what amount of accuracy there is in it. 

Mr. Jacobson, a travelling antiq ; 
purchased from a monastery at Toledo in 
Spain, about 1873, an autobiography of 
Moses Maimonides, the great Jewish Rabbi 
(born 1131 at Cordova), also called Moses 
Egyptus. Where now is this MS.? It is 
on 1,200 vellum pages, and contains a vast 
amount of ancient, rare, and valuable in- 
formation about many peoples, nations, &c. 
The author also endeavours to point out 
the present descendants of all the Hebrew 
tribes. He employed Jacob Ben Israel, of 
the tribe of Simeon, to travel for twelve 
years to discover the tribal localities. The 
work is accompanied with many useful 
maps, pen sketches of Biblical objects, &c. 
Prof. fs undertook to edit it in 1880. 

Unfortunately, the writer of the article 
gives no authority nor reference for his 
statements, nor his name. Is such an 
autobiography in existence? In fact, is 
the statement correct ? (See British Israel 
Messenger, by Unwin, 1880, vol. i. mt “) 


{Has the work referred to any connexion with 
‘The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela,’ of which 
a critical edition has been r tly publ hed by 
Mr. M. N. Adler? See the review in The 
Atheneum of 8 Feb., 1908.] 


KEMPISHAWE.”’—Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me if this is still a field- 
name or otherwise identified with a spot in 
Hillingdon or Ickenham, Middlesex. The 
Name occurs in a deed of 1532 (listed in 
Mr. F. Marcham’s third monthly catalogue 
of deeds). It has been stated that Kensal 
Green, Willesden, owes its name to a similar 
spelling, and indicates either the house of 
one named Kemp, or possibly a “ soldier’s 
box.” At Hillingdon and Uxbridge Kempes 
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held land in the fourteenth century ; while 
in the early fifteenth century a Kempe who 
was M.P. for his county held land adjoining 
the locality of Kensal Green. Kempshall 
Terrace, Kilburn, now exists, and may be 
a revival of the assumed meaning of Kensall, 
although a mile or more from it. 
FrepD. Hircur-Kemp. 
51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


FOR Scorps.—What and 
where are the lines describing the use of the 
ducking-chair for scolds ?. Two run :— 


Then, my friend, pray let her take 
Another turn into the lake. 
J. R. 


“T CARE NOT TWOPENCE.”—Who first 
used this phrase? I find it in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘ The Coxcomb,’ Act V. se. i. ; 
and again in ‘Cupid’s Revenge,’ Act IV. 
se. iii. T. M. W. 


Replies. 


TUESDAY NIGHT’S CLUB: 
MRS. CORNELYS. 
(10 S. xi. 147, 251.) 

JAMES PELLER MAtcorM in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of the Manners and Customs of London 
during the Eighteenth Century,’ 2nd ed., 
1810, vol. ii. p. 272 et seqg., gives an account 
of the masquerade which ‘occurred Feb- 
ruary, 1770” (the actual date was 26 Feb.). 
Apparently he quotes one of the newspapers 
of the time, as he speaks of the account as 
‘* published a few days after,” and prints it 
in inverted commas :— 

‘““Monday night the principal Nobility and 
Gentry of this kingdom to the number of Peed 
eight hundred, were present at the masked ball 
at Mrs. Cornely’s in Soho-square, given by the 
— of the Tuesday Night’s Club, held at 
he Star and Garter Tavern in Pall-mall. Soho- 
square and the adjacent streets were lined with 
thousands of people, whose curiosity led them to 
get a sight of the persons going to the Masquerade ; 
nor was any coach or chair suffered to pass un- 
reviewed, the windows being obliged to be tet 
down, and lights held up to display the figures 
to more advantage. t nine o’clock the doors 
of the house were opened....At twelve the 
lower rooms were opened: in these were prepared 
the side-boards, containing sweetmeats and a cold 
collation, in which elegance was more conspicuous 
than profusion. The feast of the night was 
calculated rather to gratify the eye than the 
stomach, and seemed to testify the conductor's 
sense of its being prepared almost on the eve of 
Ash Wednesday....Among them [i.e., “the 
elegant and beautiful female figures’’] were 
o amilton, Mrs. we, ts. Hod 
Almeria Carpenter,” &c. 


The account then gives “some of the 
most remarkable figures.” As to these, I 
amalgamate Malcolm; The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of March, 1770, vol. xl. p. 98; and 
‘The Amusements of Old London,’ by 
William B. Boulton, 1901, vol. i. p. 122 e¢ 
seg. Mr. Boulton appears to have got 
much, but not all, of his account from 
Malcolm, or from Malcolm’s source, and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine ; in the latter the date 
26 February is given. 

I append such names and characters as 
appear in the three books taken together :— 
Duke of Cumberland.—Henry VIII. 

Mr. R. Conway.—Highlander. 

Sir Richard Philips (Phillips)—Double man, half 
miller, half chimney sweeper. 

Capt. Watson of the Guards.—Adam, in flesh- 
coloured silk, with an apron of fig-leaves. 
As to this character The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine states that the impersonator was “ said 
to be a nobleman of great consequence, and 
that he did it for a wager.” 

Sir W. W. Wynne.—Druid. 

Duke of Buccleugh (Buccleuch).—Figure of 
Nobody ; afterwards Hungarian Hussar. 

Col. Fitzroy, companion of the Duke.—Figure of 
Somebody ; afterwards in another character. 

Earl of Carlisle—Running-footman, very richly 
dressed, and the words ‘“ Tuesday Night’s 
Club ”’ in the front. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester.—According to 

he Gentl ’s Magazine, English Nobleman 
of the time of Edward IV.; according to 
Malcolm, “in old English habit, with a star 
on the cloak.’’ 

Mr. James, the Painter.—Midas. 

Miss Monckton, daughter to Lord Gallway, 
remembered in modern times as the eccentric 
Countess of Cork.—Indian Sultana. The 
jewels she wore were valued at 30,0001. ; or 
100,0002. in diamonds in her head- 

ess.”” 

Duke of Devonshire.—Very fine, but in no par- 
ticular character. 

Capt. Nugent of the Guards.—Mungo. 

Countess Dowager of Waldegrave.—Jane Shore, 
according to The Gentleman’s Magazine and 
Malcolm. The former and Mr. Boulton 
describe her as “ almost sinking under weight 
of pearls and beads,” but Mr. Boulton says 
that she went as Elizabeth Woodville. 

Duchess of Ancaster.—Mandane. 

Countess of Pomfret.—Greek Sultana. 

Miss Frederick, accompanying Lady Pomfret.— 
Greek Slave. (Malcolm says two Miss 
Fredericks as Greek Slaves.) 

Duchess of Bolton, ‘‘ Diana herself.’’—Diana. 

Lord Edg—b.—Old Woman. 

Lady Edg—b.—Nun. 

Lady Stanhope.—Melpomene. 

Lady Augusta Stuart.—Vestal Virgin. 

Lady Caroline Stuart.—Fille de Patmos. 

Capt. Coxe.—Gamester; ‘‘ cards sewed all over 


his clothes, shuffling cards, and offering to 
the company to play with him.’’ 

Mr. Garrick.—Bellarius in Cymbaline [sic]. 

Mr. Foote.—A_ Turk. 

Duchess of Buccleugh 
(Gent. Mag.). 


(Buccleuch).—Pomona 
Witch of Endor (Boulton). 


na 
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Mrs. Crewe, Lady Almeria Carpenter.—Ballad 
Singers ; sang; encored several times. 

Mr. Meadows.—Cherokee Chief. 

Sir William Wrottesley.—Cyrus. 

Duke of Grafton, Duke of Bedford, Lord Camden, 
Lord Beaulieu—In dominos. 

Mrs. Ligonier.—Minerva. 

Lady Harrington, Lady Warren.—Fancy Masques. 

Mr. Dundas.—Greek Male Slave. 

Miss Thomas.—Maramout Girl with a Hurdy- 
Gurdy. 

Lady Barrymore.—Flora. 

Sir F. B. Delaval.—Arcadian Shepherd. 


Besides the above, several characters are 
given without the names of the imperso- 
nators :— 


“A political Bedlamite run mad for Wilkes 
and Liberty ; he was covered with an old tattered 
blanket, with No. 45 on his shoulder, a whisp of 
straw in his hand, and his continual cry was 
Wilkes and Liberty.”’ 


No. 45 refers to Wilkes’s No. 45 of The 
North Briton, which was burnt by the com- 
‘se hangman 3 Dec., 1763, or rather partially 

urnt. 


“Chimney-Sweeper.” ‘‘ Quack Doctor.” “ Friar.” 
Quaker.” 

“* An officer of the Prussian Regiment of Death 
with this motto in his cap, ‘ Je suis le mort.’ ” 

“A waggoner in a white sattin frock with a 
whip and half-boots. The whisper ran round the 
room for some time that this masque was a Great 
Personage.”’ 

Cordelier.”” Abbé.’ Nuns in abundance.”’ 

““A great number of the masques visited Sir 
William Mayne and Lady; and above three 
hundred paid their compliments to Lady Shel- 
burne before they went to the ball. H.R.H. the 
Princess Amelia was at Lady Shelburne’s to see 
the masques.” 

Although the tickets mentioned ‘No 
Gentlemen to be admitted in dominos,” it 
appears that the rule was not enforced. 

According to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
most of the foreign ministers were at the 
hall :-— 

“Tt is however certain, when the Ambassador 
of a certain neighbouring rival power read this 
interdiction, he vehemently exclaimed, ‘ then he 
would refrain going to the ball at ail, rather than 
make a monkey of himself; for that a domino 
was the only dress a gentleman could go in.’ ”’ 


Although Mrs. Cornely (Cornelys, Cor- 


nelis) is accused of having been sparing as | P 


to supper, she was the opposite in other 
respects. There were three to four thousand 
wax-lights, and about a hundred musicians 
were dispersed in various places. 

The fact that the Earl of Carlisle—then 
aged twenty-one—bore on his front the 
words “ Tuesday Night’s Club” may imply 
that he was a prominent member, perhaps 
president, of that association. 

In the same number of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, p. 136, is a fhumorous {poem 


about this ball: ‘To Lady Bab Evergreen, 

at Bath, from Miss Vizard on the Mas- 

querade.’ It begins 

Since you long to be told of our sweet Masquerade, 

Of bee ba that we pass’d, and the tricks we all 
play’d. 


When we enter’d this paradise, judge, my dear 
Madam, 
With what pleasure we met our first ancestor 


am. 
Good God! ’twas so awful to see whence we 


sprung. 
For his dress to his body most prettily clung. 
What numbers of Dervices, Druids, and Priests, 
Grave Pilgrims and thiops, monks and wild 
beasts. 

For Peasants and Gypsies sat swilling Champaigne, 
With old British heroes, and proud dons of Spain, 
Rich Nabobs and Sultans shook hands with torn 


rags. 
Apollo and Mars danc’d with Bedlams and hags. 


Whole groups were attentive while Lane talk’d 
so clever, 

And Wald’grave’s fair widow look’d buxom as 
ever ; 

Full many a lover who long’d to accost her, 

Was kept at a distance by Humphrey of Glo’ster. 


While Lev’son attracted a just admiration, 
Decripid old Hermits scarce stood the temptation ; 
’Twixt Coburne, and Abingdon, Granard, and 

Craven, 
Fair Pembroke, with others so fam’d on the Avon, 
And Pallas whose eyes were too black for a raven, 
But a tight smiling Milk-maid in dowlass and 


pattens, 
Eclips’d all our tinsels, our silks, and our sattins. 

It appears, according to Malcolm, that 
“about two o’clock the company began to 
depart”; if, however, Miss Vizard” is 
to be trusted, the ball was kept up to a much 
later hour. The people in the streets appear 
to have treated the ballgoers somewhat 
roughly ; besides making them let down 
the windows of their carriages and chairs, 
they chalked on most of the carriages 
‘Wilkes and Liberty.” 

The alleged parsimony of Madame Cornelis 
is referred to elsewhere by Malcolm (vol. ii. 
. 299): — 

“At half after ten the Rotunda was opened 
for supper, which discovered three circular 
tables, of different elevations, elegantly set out, 
though not profusely covered.” 

“Mrs. Cornely had the sole management of 
the decorations and supper, for which she was 
allowed 700 guineas; the supper was but in- 
different, and the wine very scarce.” 

This supper was at Ranelagh Gardens after 
a great regatta on or about 23 June, 1775. 
In W. Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ 
1826, the regatta is described as “an enter- 
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tainment, called a regatta, borrowed from 
the Venetians.” 

Perhaps Madame Cornelis was sparing in 
food and drink, but too lavish in lights, 
decorations, and music. At all events, 
as is well known, she came to poverty, 
and died in the Fleet Prison in 1797. An 
account of her appears in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


St. ANTHONY OF VIENNE (10 S. xi. 47, 96, 
152, 233).—I gladly respond to St. SwrrHIn’s 
invitation. In the first place, this order was 
not a military order, but an Order of Hos- 
= Its correct name, according to 

elyot, was the “Ordre de S. Antoine de 
The following facts are mainly, 
gathered from 


Viennois.” 
though not altogether, 
Helyot. 

_In 1093 there lived in Dauphiné a “ gen- 
tilhomme” of illustrious birth and great 
wealth named Gaston. His son Guerin was 
lying grievously sick, and all human reme- 
dies had failed to restore him to health. 
To Gaston then came the inspiration to seek 
divine aid. The sacred relics of St. Anthony 
were preserved in the town that at that time 
bore the name of St. Didier-la-Mothe, in a 
chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
Here Gaston humbly besought the saint’s 
intercession with God that his son might 
be healed. Should God be pleased to grant 
his prayers, Gaston vowed that both he and 
his son would devote themselves and their 
wealth to ministering to those who suffered 
from the terrible disease known as “St. 
Anthony’s fire,” and would provide for the 
reception and entertainment of the many 
pilgrims who were then crowding from all 
parts to seek the saint’s help for their cure. 
Gaston, exhausted by the intense strain of 
his prayer, fell asleep; and while he was 
sleeping, St. Anthony appeared to him in a 
dream. The saint reproved him for desiring 
rather his son’s bodily health than his 
spiritual welfare. But God, he continued, 
had heard and granted his prayers, and 
Gaston must now carry out his vows ; and 
the saint further commanded that he and 
all others who joined themselves with him 
in the ministry to which he had vowed 
himself should wear as the badge of their 
fellowship a Tau of skyblue. Gaston awoke 
and s ed home. e found his son out 
of all danger. He told him of his vow, and 
Guerin immediately confirmed it for himself. 
With the least possible delay, father and 
son betook themselves to St. Didier-la-Mothe, 
where they formally devoted themselves and 


their possessions to the service of the poor, 
and built their first hospital near the church 
dedicated to St. Anthony. On 28 June, 
1095, Gaston and his son put off their 
worldly dress, and assumed the black robes 
of their newly founded order, bearing a Tau 
of blue enamel on the left breast. Pilgrims 
carried the fame of the order far and wide, 
and branches of it were formed in all 
Christian countries. It was approved by 
the Council of Clermont in 1095, and con- 
firmed as an Order of Hospitallers in 1228 
by Pope Honorius III. Boniface VIII. 
brought it under the rule of St. Augustin. 
The superior of the house at Vienne took the 
title of Grand Master. In 1777, when “ St. 
Anthony’s fire” had almost completely 
disappeared, it was united to the Order of 
Malta. 

Perhaps I may add that I sent directly to 
Canon AvsTEN all the information respecting 
this order that he desired to have—more, 
I fear, than I could venture to ask room for 
in ‘N. & Q.’ W. C. BotianD. 


PATAGONIA AND THE PaTAGONIANS (10 S. 
xi. 244).—Humboldt in his ‘ Travels,’ dis- 
cussing a suggested derivation of the name 
Andes from the Quichua word ania, points 
out that the Spaniards never confused the 
Indian vowels, and that anta might produce 
Andas, but not Andes, which could come 
only from anti. A similar objection might 
be lodged against the derivation of Pata- 
gones from pata cuna. Pata cuna might 
yield Patagonas, but certainly not Patagénes. 
The Spanish-American linguistic writers are 
far too prone to guesswork, and seldom 
capable of sound etymology. Dr. Abeille’s 
suggestion not only defies phonetic law, it 
also lacks all verisimilitude. What was the 
Quichua language doing so far from home ? 
We may well ask, ‘‘ Que diable allait-elle 
faire dans cette galére?” The Fuegians 
had three languages of their own, and I 
dare affirm that no Fuegian understood 
Quichua. Neither did any of the tribes of 
the mainland. Who, then, is supposed to 
have named Patagonia from its ‘‘ terraces?” 
Is it Magellan and his men ? But surely they 
would Tove used Portuguese or Spanish. 
The whole thing is an absurdity of the first 
water. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The term “hind feet” is used in treating 
of this name. This may have some con- 
nexion with the name, for the Patagonian 
Indians use as trousers the skins of the 
hinder half—with the legs—of horses. 

JOHN MILNE. 

Aberdeen. 
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Buiazers”’ (10 xi. 287).—Mr. JOHN 
MovrRRAY, writing of Oxford, puts the first 
use of “flannel coats of club colours” ‘‘ in 
the late sixties.’ At Cambridge “‘ flannel 


coats of club colours’ were obligatory for 

race nights and for “ procession,’ and the 

in use at an 
D. 


term ‘Johnian blazer ”’ 
earlier date. 


The origin of the word is already recorded 
in ‘N.E.D.’ The statement that flannel 
coats of club colours first began to be used 
in the late sixties can only apply to Oxford. 
When I first went to Cambridge in 1854, 
every boat club had its coloured flannels, 
and the Johnian coat was of a bright scarlet, 
without any trimming, and so continues 
still. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


THE TyBurRN (10 S. x. 341, 430, 494; xi. 
31, 130, 216).—I do not wish to “‘ lengthen 
out a closing song,” but merely desire to 
state clearly that my idea of the application 
of the name Tyburn to more streams than 
one arises from the fact that in the docu- 
ments of c. 951 and 1222 it is found applied, 
in different forms, to two streams fully half 
a mile apart. For if—as has been held— 
the same stream is referred to in both docu- 
ments, then in the 1222 statement of the 
Abbey estate a huge portion, viz., the manor 
of Eia, acquired since c. 951, is omitted and 
unaccounted for. It is “ the indefinite use ” 
of the name in these two “legal documents ” 
that gives rise to argument. 

As to the parsing of “ aqua de Tyburne,” 
although “ Tyburne ”’ is not ablative, I will 
not further claim it as genitive (“‘Tyburne” for 
“Tyburne ”’), being assumed on trustworthy 
authority that invaiiably de commands the 
ablative. My quoted example “ de istius ” 
(ante, p. 132, footnote) has to be taken with 
its context : “ut aliquam partem de istius 
impudentia reticere possim,” de having 
reference not to istius, but to impudentid. 
And for the satisfaction of Cor. PRipEaux 
I may add that my classic authority, un- 
aware of the argument, thought “‘ Tyburne ” 
to be vernacular, not declined Latin. 

Cot. PRIDEAUX curiously attributes to 
me “a reluctance to depart from established 
shibboleths,” not recalling my several at- 
tempts in ‘N. & Q.’ to correct stereotyped 
current errors. He remembers for the 
moment only my “strenuous ”’ plea, many 
years ago, for Westbourne as the name of 
the stream, whereas he gave it to a locality. 
It seemed to me that the usual meaning 
attached to the name was the more natural 
and probable, but my maturer views favour 
his argument. W. L. Rourron. 


In reply to the query of Cot. PrrmEaux 
(ante, p. 217), I may say that Born is the 
Low-German form of the High-German 
Brunnen, cognate, of course, with metathesis 
of r, with Eng. “ bourn.” Bok Te 


Although I had not intended to write any 
more on this subject, I cannot resist bringing 
forward a fresh piece of evidence in con- 
firmation of the opinion expressed at the 
last reference that the title-deeds of the 
older buildings in the Bayswater district 
would corroborate my view that the manor 
of Tyburn extended as far as Westbourne 
Brook. Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham 
includes in the last issue of The Antiquaries’ 
List of Middlesex Deeds, vol. 1, Part 5 (April, 
1909), the following entry :— 

* Bargain and Sale for a year, 3 Dec., 1746. 
Mary Dearing of Wokingham, co. Berks, spinster, 
and Mary Huckle of Paddington, spinster. Mess. 
in Padd. parcel of Tybourn Manor called Bayards 
Watering Place, mess. formerly called the King’s 
Head, and lately the Bell, ete. Sig. of first party.” 

Two leases in the same catalogue, dated 
respectively 23 Oct., 1752, and 3 Oct., 1769, 
are said to refer to the same premises. 

W. F. Pripreavx. 


The following is taken from The Standard 
of 8 March :— 

“Site of Tyburn Tree.—The site of Tyburn 
gallows has been exactly located, after consider- 
able research, and arrangements have been made 
by the Local Government Committee of the 
London County Council for marking the spot 
with a stone tablet, to be sunk in the roadway 
at the junction of Edgware Road, Bayswater 
Road, and Oxford Street, with a representation 
of the triangular gallows in brass and the inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘Here stood Tyburn Tree. Removed 1759.’ 
An original stone, bearing the inscription, ‘ Half 
a mile from Tyburn Gate,’ which has been pre- 
sented to the London County Council by the 
Consolidated London Properties (Limited), is 
to be affixed to the Edgware Road branch of 
the Capital and Counties Bank.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Pot-GALLERY”’ (10 S. vii. 388, 431; 
viii. 172, 254, 312, 493, 517; ix. 36, 212).— 
In citing at the last reference a lease, 
dated 1658, from William Angell to John 
Shorter, of ‘‘4 putt gallaries, or shedds, built 
over the mill stream upon the wharfe 
thereof, in Paris Garden,” I assumed that 
“putt”? was a corruption of “pot”; but 
it has since occurred to me that “putt 
gallery ” might have been the original form, 
and that it might have meant a structure 
built out or thrust forth from another, as. 
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is a balcony. Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives 
“ Put. v.t., Dan. putte, to put, to put into; 
Fries. Putje, allied to W. Pwtian Pwtiaw, to 
butt, poke, thrust,” &c. This recalls the 
word “ put-log”’ (which I have heard pro- 
nounced by Devonsuire workmen “‘ putt-log),”’ 
a log or beam one end of which was thrust 
into the walling as a support for scaffolding 
or upper flooring. 

That the purpose or use of the pot-gallery 
was not necessarily connected with drinking 
from pots has been established. 

Ernet LEGA-WEEKES, 


Name-Puzz_eE 1x Earty Spenser (10 8. 
ix. 48, 114).—The conjecture that the 
owner’s name is to be looked for in the in- 
scription ‘‘ amore summo,” &c., followed by 
“ama Deum,” seems very doubtful. The 
maxim was certainly not composed with the 
intent of revealing (or concealing) the 
name. The trick is of not uncommon oc- 
currence in varying forms. See Part II. 
p- 199 (1601) of Reusner’s ‘ Ainigmato- 
graphia,’ where the following are found :— 

Amicus 
verus 
cognosci- 
tur 
Seruiendum Deo toto corde, id est 
Amore Summo 
More vero, 
Ore fideli, 
Re omni. 
On the same page may be seen the following 
“* Logogriphus,”’ 
pit rem 

Qui ca atque dolo 

ret re te > re 
which is quoted* from the fly-leaf of a Camb. 
Univ. MS. by Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Student’s 
Pastime,’ p. 28 (‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. xii. 412). 
The lines thus arranged are not uncommon. 
The first is quoted (with cupit) in the 
“Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 

Is it not possible that the iambics given 
by Mr. Boys, as well as the maxim below 
them, may merely have been jotted down 
@s memoranda by a former owner of the 
book ? Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


CHEESE For Lapigs (10 S. xi. 229, 292),.— 
When I was living in Jamaica some years 
ago, a friend of mine told me that, before 
he left England as a young man, it was not 
the custom for ladies to eat cheese. As he 
would, if living, have been nearly ninety-five, 
this takes us back to a time long before Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘Wives and Daughters.’ How- 


pit 


* With penam and pena for litem and lite. 


ever, though he had been in England so 
lately as 1874, he believed that ladies 
suffered the same privation at that time, 
and almost refused to believe me when I 


told him that they did not. 
F. NEWMANs 


AUTHOR OF QuoTaTION WanTED (10 8, 
xi. 268).—The poem beginning “If sadly 
thinking,” which your correspondent mis- 
quotes, is by John Philpot Curran. It will 
be found in his ‘ Life,’ by his son (1822, 
vol. i. p. 181). It is also given in_Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s ‘Treasury of Irish 


Poetry’ (Smith, Elder & Co.). 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


These verses are two out of four known 
as ‘The Deserter’s Meditation,’ by John 
Philpot Curran. They were set to a plaintive 
air by Wm. Carnaby, Mus. Doc., who began 
as chorister in the Chapel Royal, and ended 
as organist at Hanover Chapel, Regent 
Street, London. The song is called ‘The 
Deserter,’ and was published about 1835 by 
Willis & Co., Royal Musical Repository, 
55, St. James’s Street, London, and 7, 


Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
A, RHODES. 


‘The Deserter’s Meditation’ can be 
found in Brooke and Rollestone’s ‘ Treasury 
of Irish Poetry,’ London, 1900, and Lover’s 
‘ Lyrics of Ireland,’ London, 1858. 


JoHN S. CRONE. 
Kensal Lodge, N. W. 


The poem is in C. Phillips’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of John Philpot Curran,’ a very 
popular book some forty years ago. I have 
not seen it for quite that time. W. J. L. 

Savile Club. 

[Copies of the poem sent by Dr. W. H. CuMMINGS 
and Dr. G. Wurrry have been forwarded to Sir 
Artur Cray. Other correspondents are also 
thanked for replies.] 


SHAKESPEARE AND Ensor: Pavut FAMILY 
(10 S. xi. 210).—There is a reference to the 
Ensor family of Wilmcote at 10 S. vi. 190, 
253. I am unable to give the connexion 
between the Shakespeare and Ensor families, 
but the following may be of interest. 

James Ensor of Wilmcote had a daughter 
who in January, 1754, married Jeffe 
Paul of Wilmcote, gentleman, great-grand- 
son of Jeffery Paul of Chilvers Coten, co. 
Warwick. It is perhaps worth noting the 
coincidence that John Paul (mercer of 
Gosport, Hants) an ancestor of mine, 
married Emily (?) Ensor of London about 
1832-3. Three of their children died in 
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infancy, viz., Emily Ensor, 1841; Thomas 
Ensor, 1839; Emma _ Ensor, 1844—all 
buried at Alverstoke, near Gosport. I 
cannot now trace the family, or say if there 
are any children of this marriage still living. 
John Paul was the son of Thomas Paul of 
Gosport, and grandson of James the son of 
John Paul of New Alresford, Hants, where 
in 1715-36 the family was established. Is 
it known if the above are descendants of 
the Wilmcote Pauls ? F. K. P. 


Apuin Famity (10 S. xi. 250).—I believe 
the original spelling of the name was Ap- 
Llweyn. Its motto is “Cala rhag 
whethow” (an obsolete form of Welsh 
spelling). The English equivalent is “A 
fig for a dissembler,” and the Latin ‘‘ Quod 
videri vis, esto.” Peter and Christopher 
have always been the chief Christian 
names in the family. 

I have seen the pedigree of the family 
from the days of Peter the Warrior down- 
ward, but it was never in my possession. 
A genealogist years ago wrote to a member 
of the family (now dead) to say he had 
found old documents (in Cheshire, I believe) 
making mention of the family about the 
year 1100, and offering to trace it both 
before and after that year. The offer was 
not accepted; and when I, much later, 
went to call on the genealogist in London, 
I found he had just died. Thus the matter 
ended. H. F. 


Peter Aplin (1753-1817), admiral, occurs 
in ‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 48. A. R. Baytey. 


Porrer’s Bar: SEVEN (10 8S. xi. 
89, 154, 234).—While expressing my grati- 
tude to Mr. GEerRisH, Mr. GLENNY, and the 
other correspondents who have replied to 
my query, I fear the explanation of Seven 

i Watering is more romantic than 
trustworthy. I dare say other parts of the 
kingdom have arrogated to themselves a 
similar myth, in the same way as seven 
cities contended in former times for the 
honour of being Homer’s birthplace. Pos- 
sibly Charlton Kings, outside Bristol, may 
be one of those ambitious villages seeking 
royal associations. M. L. R. Bresxar. 


CockBurRNsPATH (10 S. x. 430; xi. 72, 
212).—Cockburnspath means Hill-stream- 
foot-road : cock for cnoc—Gaelic—hill; burn, 
stream ; path, foot-road. That cock means 


hill is seen from Cocklaw, where both parts p 


mean the same thing—hill. S is often 
inserted after the first part of a name derived 
from Gaelic roots when it seems to be™a 


personal name. In Hogshillock the first 
part is og—Gaelic—little, with h prefixed 
and s affixed. In Patiesmill the first part 
represents petie, the Scotch rendering of 
petan, a small place. Coldbrandspath has 
probably the same meaning as the other 
form, cold representing cnoc, hill; and 
brand representing bran, mountain burn. 
Other forms assumed by cnoc are cloak, 
clock, clog, clod, cook, crook, and these forms 
are followed by “hill,” which tells their 
meaning. JoHN Mine, LL.D. 
Aberdeen. 


THe Liqguip N mw EnetisH (108. xi. 105, 
170, 251).—Pror. SKEAT’s remarks are valu- 
able, because they are a living example of 
the rapidity with which English pronuncia- 
tion changes. Perhaps one seldom hears 
the word poignant, but it is common in 
certain books and newspapers, and as I am 
accustomed to reading aloud, I always give 
it the pronunciation which I learnt Consule 
Melbourne. But I decline to apologize. I 
see no reason why we veterans should give 
up everything to the young fellows in their 
forties and fifties, and, despite Sir James 
Murray, I shall adhere to my “liquid n.” 

With regard to mignonette, I admit I 
expressed myself badly. I was, of course, 
aware that it was the French diminutive of 
mignon, and if I called it an English word, 
it was because we had adopted it in a sense 
which is, to say the least, very unusual in 
French. As mignon has become “ minion ” 
with us, and violette “violet,” I consider 
minionet would be a more rational spelling 
than that which we at present employ. 

I am unable to account for the word 
Corunna not having the “liquid n.” In 
Spanish it is spelt Corufia, and our old name 
for the place, The Groyne, seems to indicate 
some appreciation of the right pronunciation, 
just as we have Burgoyne for Bourgogne, 


and Gascoyne for 
. F. PRIDEAvUX. 


Eart Ferrers (10 S. xi. 209).—In the 
B.M. Print-Room there are three items: 
1. An engraving of ‘Earl Ferrers as he 
lay in his Coffin at Surgeons’ Hall’; 2. 
Portrait of ‘ Lawrence Shirley, Earl Ferrers, 
Viscount Tamworth, died May 5, 1760’ 
(with a small view of his execution beneath) ; 
3. A view of the execution. 

In Caulfield’s ‘ Portraits of Remarkable 
Persons’ (London, 1819-20, 4 vols.), vol. iii. 
. 223, there is a portrait (Audran sculp.). 

In the Catalogue of ‘ Engraved Portraits ’ 
issued by Mr. Walter Daniell there is men- 
tioned (p. 52) a portrait of ‘ Laurence 
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Shirley, Earl Ferrers of Chartley, Staff., 
exec. Tyburn, 1760.’ 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley in ‘Stemmata 
Shirleiana,’ 1873, p. 197, says “‘there are 
several prints of this unfortunate noble- 
man,” but he does not indicate where they 
are to be found. 

I do not know whether W. B. H. has 
noticed that the ‘ D.N.B.’ (article Laurence 
Shirley) states that “there is a large print 
of the execution of Ferrers in the Salt 
Library at Stafford.” The same authority 
also refers to the engraved portrait (with 
hat and halter at his feet) which is prefixed 
to the ‘Memoirs’ of his life by J. Coote 
(1760). A. L. HuMPHREYs. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


(Mr. A. S. Lewis also refers to Caulfield. | 


SNAKES DRINKING MILK (10S. x. 265, 316, 
335, 377, 418; xi. 157).—The serpent is 
credited with a sweet tooth. This I gather 
from ‘Monsieur le Principal,’ by Jean 
Viollis :— 

“*Ces pruneaux sont exquis,’ dit au bout 
d’un moment M. Duprat-Lelong. 


“** Peut-étre pas assez sucrés?’ hasarda 


* toi,’ riposta madame Le Flos, ‘ tu 


mettrais du sucre dans la morue! _ Figurez- 
vous, messieurs, que mon mari prend son lait 
sucré!....Il n’y a que les négres et les serpents 
qui aiment le sucre dans le lait ! ’’—Pp. 69, 70. 


Sr. SwrrHrn. 


Sizes1an Tooru (10 S. x. 188). — The 
following extract from Stephen Collet’s 
‘Relics of Literature,’ 1823 (p. 207), will 
answer Mr. Hacquoit’s question :— 


“The Golden Tooth.—Fontenelle says, ‘ If 
the truth of a fact were always ascertained 
before its cause were inquired into, or its nature 
disputed, much ridicule might be avoided by 
the learned.’ In illustration of this remark, he 
relates the following whimsical anecdote :— 

“*TIn_ 1593, a report prevailed, that a child 
in Silesia, seven years old, having lost its first 
teeth, in the new set a tooth of gold grew up in 
place of one of the cheek teeth. Hortius,* Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Helmstadt, 
became so convinced of the truth of this story, 
that he wrote a history of this tooth, in which 
he affirmed, that it was partly natural and 
ited miraculous, and that it had been sent by 

eaven to that child to console the poor Christians 
oppressed by the Turks. It is not, however, 
very easy to conceive what consolation the 
Christians could draw from this tooth, nor what 
relation it could bear to the Turks. Hortius, 
however, was but one historian of the tooth ; 
for, in the same year that this work appeared, 
Rullandus wrote another history of it. Two 
years afterwards, Ingosterus, another learned 

* Jac. Horstius is meant. See his ‘De Aureo 
Dente Maxillari Pueri Silesii’ (Lips., 1595). 


man, wrote in opposition to Rullandus respecting 
the golden tooth, who failed not to make a very 
elaborate and scientific reply. Another great 
man, Libavius, collected all that had been said 
on the tooth, and added his own peculiar doctrine. 
Nothing was wanting to so many fine works, 
but a proof that the tooth was really of gold; 
a goldsmith at length was called to examine it, 
who discovered that it was only a bit of gold leaf 
applied to the tooth with considerable address. 
Their books were first composed on an assumed 
fact, and then the goldsmith consulted.’ ”’ 
According to Meyer’s ‘Conversations- 
Lexicon’ (Ist ed.), Martin Ruland (1569- 
1611) was during the last few years of his 
life physician in ordinary to the Emperor 
Rudolf II., and the title of his book ‘ Nova 
et Inaudita Historia de Aureo Dente’ 
(Frankfurt, 1595). Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (10 S. xi. 168, 
211, 271).—I think your correspondent who 
states that there was a semaphore signal on 
One Tree Hill, near London, will be in- 
terested to learn that I well remember 
standing close beside it whilst it was in 
use. It could be approached, at that time, 
from the road going up Forest Hill. I 
think it must have been about 1843 or 
1844 when I saw it. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


In the year 1841 or that immediately 
following I saw a semaphore near Spurn 
Point, on the Yorkshire side of the Humber. 
I think there was another at Cleethorpes, 
across the river in Lincolnshire, but of this 
I am not well assured, for I cannot call to 
mind ever having seen it. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


I am unable to give F. H. 8S. the informa- 
tion required, but the following may be of 
interest. On 17 Sept., 1892, the Semaphore 
at Farley Chamberlayne was visited by the 
Hampshire Field Club, when the late Rev. 
G. N. Godwin repeated the paper (with 
additions) read by him at a previous meeting 
of the club at Micheldever (Hampshire 
Antiquary and Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 86). 
Possibly these additions, not given in the 
above account, might be preserved in the 
Club’s records and throw some light on the 
subject. F. K. P. 


SEVENTH Ear~L oF NORTHUMBERLAND : 
HIs DESCENDANTS (10 S. xi. 188).—No person 
of the name of Woodroffe is mentioned in 
George Percy’s account in Purchas’s ‘ Pil- 
grimes,’ nor in the late Alexander Brown’s 

Genesis of the United States.’ The latter 
work contains an enormous mass of details 
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relating to persons in Virginia in the early 

days. If the Marquis DE Rvuvieny finds 

that Maximilian Woodroffe was in Virginia, 

it is to be hoped that he will record the 

fact in ‘N. & Q.’ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


“Grose”? or ‘ Guoss,’” FRENCH VERSE- 
Form (10 8. xi. 187).—The late Mr. Gleeson 
White in his well-known selection of 
“Ballades and Rondeaus,’ &c. (1887), 
p. lxviii, after saying that the “glose”’ 
may be almost looked upon as a Greek 
form of the “‘ rondeau redoublé,”’ adds that, 
«: owing to the impossibility of collating the mass 
of periodical literature of the last ten or fifteen 
years, it would be rash to say that the glose 
has never appeared in English, but not one 
been discovered to include in this book.’’ 


A. R. BAyLey. 


A familiar and immortal example of this 
is in Lewis Carroll, only he repeats the line 
at the beginning instead of the end of the 
verses. “I never loved a dear gazelle,” 
“with -variations,”’ after the manner of 
tunes with “variations,” published in 
‘Rhyme and Reason,’ is a perfect and 
delightful specimen. Forrest Morean, 

Hartford, Conn. 


EneuisH TopoGRAPHICcAL Porrery (10 
S. xi. 230).—Nothing is now known at 
Etruria of this catalogue, probably merely 
a list of quantities furnished by the manu- 
facturers, without any details of the views 
and the artists, and consigned with the 
service to Russia. A few “ trial’ plates, 
&c., of this service are extant (two at Etruria 
Museum), but the views are unnamed. 
Here is also one pencil drawing made for 
this service. Ask. 

Bessell’s Green, Sevenoakse 


‘Hors D’&uvRE” (10 8S. x. 229, 255).— 
Napoléon Landais in his ‘Grand Diction- 
naire,’ 14th ed., Paris, 1862, gives phonetic 
spelling for the pronunciation of words, 
according, of course, to the French sounds 
of letters. 

Of Hors-d’ ceuvre’’ he says “‘ H s’aspire.” 
‘*Ordeuvre”’ is the pronunciation given. 

Much of the effect of ‘‘s’aspire”’ may be 
gathered from what he says about “‘ Henri” 
and “ Henriette,” s.v. ‘‘ Henri” :— 

“HL s’aspire....(anri)....Par analogie, h 
s’aspire également dans le nom propre Henriette. 
Cependant, l’usage est moins absolu A cet égard. 
Moli¢re dans ‘les Femmes Savantes’ l’emploie 
Sans aspiration :— 

Henriette me tient sous son aimable empire, 

Et PHymen d’Henriette est le bien ot: j’aspire. 


That “aspire” occurs here is merely a 
coincidence. 

It appears probable that Moliére saw 
that ‘‘ Henriette’ with the H not aspirated 
suited the rhythm. If he had stuck to the 
aspirated H, he would have had to write 
“de Henriette,” thus adding a syllable. 

The main effect, and I think the only one 
to English ears, of the so-called aspira- 
tion of the French hf is that elision and 
liaison are prevented, e.g., “‘de Henri,” not 
“dHenri” ; “les halles,” pronounced as 
two words, the s in each case being silent, 
not “ lézalles,” as one word. 

As to the sound of the aspirated A, Lan- 
dais says in the treatise on the letter pre- 


has | Ceding the words in h that it adds a guttural 


force to the vowel which follows it. This 
peculiar sound cannot apparently be given 
in phonetic spelling, for these spellings 
begin always with the following vowel, 
whether the / is aspirated or not. 

Certainly the sound is not that of the 
English aspirated h. One cannot imagine 
a Frenchman saying, “‘ Chez Henri on trouve 
des hors d’ceuvre délicieux,” and giving 
the h the English effect, or, on the other 
hand, pronouncing the words thus  ‘“‘ Ché- 
zanri on trouve dézordeuvre délicieu.” 

The authority of the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ notwithstanding, I venture to 
think that “an hors d’ceuvre” is better 
than hors d’ceuvre.” 

Rosert PrerpPornt. 


SHREWsBURY CLOCK: ‘“ PoINT OF WAR” 
(10 S. viii. 8, 96, 195, 313).—Capr. Harris’s 
definition of “point of war” at the last 
reference, as a “‘ point to be remembered— 
one of the things necessary to be known to 
every soldier,” does not seem quite to fit 
the case. Rather I should say it is the 
archaic use of “ appoint ” or “ appointment ” 
(pointment). The ‘N.E.D.’ defines the 
aphetic form of “ appoint” in its secondary 
sense as to fix, ordain, decree; hence 
‘“pointment,” being abbreviated into 
“point,” would mean here the command or 
appointed order or signal to be given at 
different stages in the drill of soldiers ; 
and this is precisely the sense required, as 
in the following quotations from Shake- 
speare :— 

Tullus Aufidius, 

The second name of men, obeys his points 

As if he were his officer. * Coriolanus.’ 


That good fello 
Tf I command him, follows my appoinianens 

* Henry VIII.’ 
W. Hu. 


“New York. 
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Parish Beapte (10 xi. 130).—The 
beadle of old acted in many capacities, which 
are duly set forth in the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary.’ Cowel, in his ‘Interpreter,’ 
quoting Manwood’s ‘ Laws of the Forest’ 
(cap. 21), says that a beadle is 

** an Officer or Servant of the Forest, that doth 
make all manner of Garnishments for the Courts 
of the Forest ; and also all manner of Proclama- 
tion, as well within the Courts of the Forest as 
without, and also to execute all the Process of 
the Forest He is like unto a Bayliff Errant of a 
Sheriff in his County. Edgarus, &c., viz. Vice- 
comitibus, Bedellis, &c. Ne introeant, &c. Ingulph. 
Hist. Croyl. The word Bedel, properly a Crier, 
was Saxon Bydel, from By » to publish or 
declare: As to bid and forbid the Banns of Matri- 
mony, bidding of Prayers, &c. Hence the Uni- 
versity Bedels, the Bedle of Beggars ; the Church 
Bedels, which we now call Summoners and Ap- 
paritors.”’ 

The duties of the modern beadle, who is 
chosen by the vestry of a parish, consist 
in attending the vestry, to give notice of its 
meetings to the parishioners, and execute 
its orders. In Scotland his duties more 
especially consist in attending upon the 
clergyman. J. MacMIcHAEL. 


ITS Pronunciation (10 S. 
xi. 107).—See the early spellings (indicative 
of the pronunciation) recorded in the 
‘N.E.D.’ The ‘ Dictionary ’ furnishes refer- 
ences to Spenser, ‘ F.Q.’ III. v. 53 and IV. 
viii. 45, where we have the rimes beames— 
Reames ; blaspheme—streame—reame. The 
history of fault is similar. 

L. R. M. SrracHan, 

Heidelberg. 


Desired rimes will be found in ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ B. 4326, and in ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
III. v. 53, beams being the other word in 
each case. 


BERGERODE (10 S. x. 407; xi. 218).— 
It is suggested to me by Mr. C. A. Storey 
of Trinity College that the hypothetical 
derivations already published in ‘N. & Q.’ 
are the result of a pseudo-dichotomy : 
this is confirmed by a statement in Fish- 
wick’s ‘ History of Lancashire’ that Berge- 
rode=A.-S. beor (shallow), grade (harbour). 
The Lieutenant-Colonel’s dictum has an 
air of finality, but is, of course, liable 
to scientific correction: the word would 
then be evolved by the epenthesis of e 
after the guttural, and double vowel modi- 
fication, and would date from Eadwine’s 
conquest in 620 (‘Bygone Lancashire,’ 
chap. i.), which produced the Lancashire 
-wick, -ton, -ham, -by, -rod, and -shawe 
suffixes. Perhaps analogy (as seen in the 


theories of Messrs. and TayLor) 
has had its effect: perhaps, too, geologists 
at Rossall may be able to give us further 
light. C. K. OGDEN, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


‘THE Monstrous REGIMEN OF WOMEN’ 
(10 8S. xi. 188, 234).—I had John Knox on 
the end of my nib a fortnight ago, when it 
suddenly occurred to me that a regimen is 
not @ regiment, and that somebody, having 
written a satire on women and their ways, 
might have parodied the title adopted by 
the hater of the ruling Maries. I wonder if 
this were the case. St. SwirHin. 


““GrzyMaLa” (10 8. xi. 49).—It means the 
whole coat of arms or merely re 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Dickens Dictionary. By Alex. J. Philip. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 

THE sub-title of this volume is ‘‘ The Characters 
and Scenes of the Novels and Miscellaneous 
Works Alphabetically Arranged,” and the author’s 
object is to provide a concise guide “in a form 
as complete as possible.”” He mentions in dis- 
paraging terms a similar key to Dickens; but 
we do not think that his own, at any rate in its 
present form, is a satisfactory contribution to 
Dickensian literature. We are told that it was 
originally intended to deal with descriptive 
topography, and the reason given for not doing 
so is that “‘ while the places mentioned in the 
works are undergoing constant change (in fact 
many of them are even now quite unrecognisable), 
the works themselves are always the same, and 
it_ seemed advisable therefore to limit the scope 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ to the works themselves: 
rather than to render it prematurely out-of-date 
by the inclusion of temporary information.” 

‘This seems to us odd reasoning ; the fact that 
Dickensian houses and sites are forgotten every 
day, vanished or vanishing, would naturally 
suggest that details of them should be recorded 
in a ‘ Dictionary’ before lack of accurate know- 
ledge leads to wild conjecture. 

Originals of characters and places are, as a 
matter of fact, added freely, and this might have 
been a valuable feature of the book if proper 
discrimination had been used with regard to the 
sources of such information. Mr. Philip has 
used miscellaneous press cuttings, does not give 
his authorities, and consequently lends further 
life, in a volume which should be of a permanent 
character, to many inaccurate guesses, and some 
absurdities. An author of some experience who 
thus deliberately mixes up the chaff and the grain 
makes one despair of decent scholarship. 

The descriptive passage beneath each entry is. 
a quotation from Dickens’s own words. So far 
well; but this is not sufficient. A ‘ Dictionary’ 
should not merely describe a character, but give 


also some idea of what happened to him in the 
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course of the story. Mr. Philip does this more 
or less, but _his is clumsy, and often too 
concise to be of much use. There is a further 
point in the arrangement of the book which we 
regard as a grave deficiency. He gives us the 
reference to the first chapter only in which the 
character turns up. If we want to trace Mrs. 
Gamp through ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ or look for 
one of her sayings, and not waste time over the 
chapters in which she does not appear, we get 
no help at all. ‘The Dickens Dictionary’ of 
Messrs. G. A. Pierce and W. A. Wheeler at least 
does this for us. 

Mr. Philip is able to include references to the 
newly collected ‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’ and is 
strong on vaguely described characters. Thus 
he notes in his index a wonderful List of Boys, 
Gentlemen, and Ladies. Buthe does not always 
succeed in separating things trivial from things 
essential. 

One other want we should certainly have 
supplied—a series of Dickens’s famous dicta 
with exact references, as the Books of Quotations 
are inadequate in this respect. Some of our 
readers will recall how interesting the section of 
* Dicta Philosophi’ is in Birkbeck Hill’s masterly 
Index to Boswell’s Johnson. 

‘The Synopses of the Various Works’ and 
Introduction which precede the main Index we 
cannot praise. A Summary of ‘ Pickwick’ 
which omits the elder Weller, Stiggins, and 
Messrs. Sawyer and Allen, and refers towards 
the end to Job Trotter, Arabella Allen, and 
Mary without any mention of their earlier ap- 
pearance, is not satisfactory. The Introduction 
shows enthusiasm for the subject, but lack of 
critical power. It is excessively verbose. 

We now proceed to give some of the results 
of our scrutiny of the main alphabetical index. 
Mr. Philip asks for suggestions to improve the 
‘ Dictionary,’ and we think that a good “ proof- 
reader”? ought to have left less to correct. The 
titles of the various books are severely abbre- 
viated throughout. ‘‘ Adams. Head boy at 
school. D.C. xvi.,” is a typical entry. What 
school he was head of we are not told, though 
we recall more than one in the book. Under 
‘ Alfred’ are included various people of that 
Christian name, which is useful. Under ‘ Anglo- 
Bengalee, Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
Society ’ we are not told who ran the concern. 
An entry like ‘Beings. Such,’ seems to us 
tolerably absurd, and the quotation which ought 
to contain it is incomplete. ‘‘ Boz.’ Pseudonym 
of Charles Dickens, Esquire,” reads rather oddly. 
We could do without the ‘‘ Esquire,” and wonder 
why the explanation of the name, which is 
certain, is not given. Under ‘ Christmas. Family 
Party ’ there is no reference to ‘ Pickwick.’: Under 
¢Church.’ In which Wemmick and Miss Staffins 
were married,” read Skiffins. Under ‘ Dodson 
and Fogg’ and ‘Bardell’ the results of the 
action are not sufficiently explained. The 
notice of ‘ Eden’ brings together the ideal and 
real place without a word of explanation. Under 
‘ Edwards’ the schoolmistress needs correction. 
The entry Eugene. A _ Solicitor, Friend of 
Mortimer, guest of Veneerings,”’ surprises us. It 
looks as if Mr. Philip did not realize that Eugene 
was Eugene Wrayburn, to whom reference 
under W should be made. Wrayburn was not 
a solicitor, but a barrister (see ‘ O.M.F.’ chap. vi.) 


“Garden on the Roof”—in the same book. 
Under ‘Harmon’ is a confusing repetition of 
that character’s discovery by the Boffins. 
‘“Heyling. George’s surname,” is correct, but 
oddly phrased. In the note following fact and 
speculation are unjustifiably mixed. Under 
‘Inn’ (p. 183) Shepherd’s Shord’’ and Shore’”’ 
occur within two lines of each other. For 
‘Moran’ read ‘‘ Morgan [ap Kerrig].’’ ‘ Parker, 
Uncle, Inhabitant of Corner House. O.M.F., v.,’’ 
is an example of inadequate annotation. It 
should be explained that this uncle is a creation 
of Mr. Wegg’s brain, and no more certainly alive: 
than the Uncle George invoked by Mr. F.’s aunt.. 
** Porkenkam ”’ is incorrect, and the description 
of the family as ‘‘ opposition magisterial party.’” 
[to the Nupkinses of Ipswich] seems inadequate 
without the words we have added in brackets. 
No notice is given under ‘ Skiffins’ that the lady 
married Mr. Wemmick. The suggestions that 
Squeers recalls Dirk Hatteraick in ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ and Sam Weller, Andrew Fairservice in 
‘Roy Roy,’ are strange to the literary critic ; 
indeed, to anybody who knows the four properly.. 
For “ Stiggings”’ read Stiggins. ‘‘ Strood’’ is 
followed by a quotation from ‘ Pickwick,’ con- 
cerning these “ towns,’’ and no hint that it is 
there mentioned in company with Rochester, 
Chatham, and Brompton—a fact which appears 
to be essential to ordinary comprehension. Here 
is one more entry :— 

“1, J. B. Original: suggested as the President 
[of the Society of Ancients of Staple Inn]. James 
Taylor, but may have been some other.” 

Here the date 1747, on which Dickens dwells,. 
should come after the initials, and no mention 
of any book by Dickens or chapter in it is made. 
The identification of the initials might surely 
have been established with certainty by a little: 
research. 

Mr. Philip hopes some day, we gather, to 
complete a ‘ Dickens Encyclopedia’; if it is to 
be of real use, he must be more careful than 
he has been over the present volume. A multi- 
ae = details such as he offers is difficult to 
control. 


Joseph and his Brethren. By Charles Wells. 
With an Introduction by A. C. Swinburne, 
and a Note on Rossetti and Charles Wells by 
T. Watts-Dunton. (Frowde.) 

Mr. SWINBURNE, the great and generous poet 

whose loss we are bewailing, an 

enthusiastic essay in praise of this drama to a 

reprint issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in 

1876. We have now not only this article, but 

‘a Note” of well over thirty pages by the sur- 

viving friend of Rossetti who discovered the 

merits of ‘ Joseph.’ This Note gives a brilliant 
transcript of conversation with Rossetti con- 
cerning the story which Wells took up and its 
suitability for drama. Oddly enough, it does. 
not seem to have occurred to either of the talkers 
that Potiphar’s wife and Joseph are paralleled 
by Phedra and Hippolytus in the play of Euri- 
pides named after the latter. The two do not, 
we believe, meet in talk, but the young men have 

a distinct likeness. Wells has discarded the 

nurse whom Euripides and Shakespeare both 

made so striking. We commend to our readers 

a play that our late editor was ever glad to talk 

of; they will find that it contains passages of 

striking force and beauty. 


Nothing is said as to the people who used the 
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BooxksELLERS’ CATALOGUES,—APRIL. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s April Catalogue ‘shows 
that he has not yet sold Emily Bronté’s writing 
desk, which we have already described. He 
has also Tom Hood’s desk, which he offers for 101. 
A collection of forty proclamations of Charles IT., 
bearing the exact dates of issue, March, 1666. to 
January, 1675/6, and referring to the Great Fire, 
the Plague, coffee-houses, prices of victuals, wines, 
&c., is 151. 15s. Under Shakespeare there is 
much of interest ; and under America is a collec- 
tion of rare books, including ‘ Drake Revived,’ 
a fine copy in contemporary calf, 1653, 161. 16s. ; 
Lawson’s ‘ New Voyage to Carolina,’ also ‘ The 
Discovery and Conquest of the Molucco and 
Philippine Islands,’ &c., in one volume, 101. 10s. ; 
and ‘A Letter from South Carolina,’ very rare, 
1710, 7. 10s. Under Burns are the second 
(first Edinburgh) edition, 1787, 41. 48.; and 
the first London edition, 1787, 2l. 5s. Under 
Fielding is the first edition of ‘ Amelia,’ 4 vols., 
ealf, Millar, 1752, 31. 10s.; also a larger and 
cleaner copy, 4l. 10s. There is a collection of 
74 Broadsides, 101. 10s. These include Crom- 
well’s speech when he dissolved the Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘ Catalogue of the Names of the Martyrs 
burned in Q. Mary’s Reign,’ ‘A New Presby- 
terian Ballad to the Tune of ‘‘ The clean con- 
trary way,’ 1681, ‘The Wise Irishman and 
his Sallad Oil,’ in verse, Charles Dive’s poem ‘ On 
the Duke of Marlborough,’ Curll, 1712, &c. In 
the general list are works on Australia; the first 
edition of ‘ Lavengro,’ 3 vols., 1851, 11. 10s. ; 
first edition of Dickens’s ‘Child’s History,’ 
15s. ; Forbes’s ‘ Funerals,’ original edition, 1635, 
2l. 2s.; and Tuer’s ‘ History of the Horn-Book,’ 
12s. 6d. A curious collection of pamphlets of 
‘Wonderful Predictions of Nostradamus’ and 
others, 1680-1702, 1 vol., folio, calf, is 18s.; and 
La Fontaine’s ‘ Fables,’ ‘‘ publiée par A. Pauly,” 
2 vols., 8vo, wrappers, and portfolio containing 
72 etchings after Oudry, 1l. 4s. There are also 
first editions of Tennyson, and a collection of 
Poetical Tracts, 1773-93, 21. 10s. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail of Edinburgh 
has in his Ninety-Eighth Catalogue a number 
of works under Border Literature, Fife, Glasgow, 
Highlands, and Jacobite. Other Scotch items 
are a perfect copy of the first edition of 
‘Guy Mannering,’ 3 vols., bound in cinnamon 
levant by Riviere, containing the six double 
bastard titles, generally wanting, Edinburgh, 
Ballantyne, 1815, 17 guineas; a complete set 
of the Scottish History Society, 1887-95, 
18 guineas; ‘Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 
1124-1707,’ also the new volumes reissued by the 
‘Government, 13 vols. in all, folio, 1814-75, 
8l. 10s.; Burns’s collection of songs printed for 

rivate circulation, 15s.; ‘ Facsimiles of the 

ational Manuscripts from the Eleventh Century 
to the Union,’ 3 vols., large folio, 1867-71, 
21. 10s.; and Slezer’s ‘ Theatrum Scotie,’ 1693, 
reprint, 1874 (one of 250 copies), 11. 10s. Views 
and portraits include a beautiful chalk drawing 
-of a lady by George Watson, first President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, in frame, 2. 5s.; and 
.a choice India proof of the picture of ‘The Old 
Parliament Close, and Public Characters of Edin- 
burgh Fifty Years Ago,’ black frame, 21. 2s. 
General items comprise the 1729 edition of 
“The Dunciad,’ 11. 1s.; Holmes’s ‘ Queen 
Victoria,’ 4to, 11. 1s.; Hogarth, Mr. Austin 


Dobson’s edition, 2 vols., imperial 4to, 41. 10s. ; 
and Maitland’s ‘ London,’ folio, 1739, 8s. 6d. 
Trials include Carlile, Burke and Helen M‘Dougal, 
Palmer, and others. ; 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues. 
No. 141 contains books, and No. 142 engravings. 
We find in the former ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ 
the eight numbers, all, with the exception of 
No. 5 (as usual), first editions, 1841-6, 121.; 
‘ David Copperfield,’ in parts, 1849-50, 101. 10s. : 
the Mecca Edition of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ 171. ; 
Jesse’s ‘London,’ extra-illustrated, extended 
to 6 vols., bound by Zaehnsdorf in electric blue 
levant, 45/.; Cruikshank’s ‘ Queen Caroline.’ 
original coloured impression, folio, 101.; Orme’s 
‘Military and Naval Anecdotes,’ 1815, 91. 10s. ; 
and Boydell’s ‘ Thames,’ 5 vols., folio, full crimson 
morocco, 801. Under Moore is a set of the choicest 
proofs of Maclise’s illustrations to the ‘ Irish 
Melodies,’ 6 vols. in all, folio, and including a 
letter of the poet, 151. 15s. Under Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is an extra-illustrated copy of Hume’s 
‘The Love Affairs of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
bound by Zaehnsdorf in blue levant, 1903, 
10/. 15s. There is a work which will interest 
lovers of music, Morley’s ‘A Plain and Easie 
Introduction to Practical Musick,’ first edition, 
small folio, blue morocco, ‘imprinted by Peter 
Short on Breedstreet Hill at the signe of 
the Starre,’’ 1597, 181.5s. Among works on 
London are a ‘ Panorama of the Thames from 
London Bridge to Richmond,’ with concise 
descriptions, 71 ft. long by 84in. in height, 
Leigh, n.d., 41. 48., ‘Memoir of John Carpenter,’ 
by Thomas Brewer; ‘ Bunhill Memorials,’ by 
Jones; and Lidstone’s ‘ Londoniad,’ an extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of poetical advertise- 
ments of the chief City houses, 1856, 10s. 6d. 
Under Burns is ‘ The Caledonian Musical Museum,’ 
edited by the poet’s son, 1809-11, 21. 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. Myers have upwards of 100,000 portraits 
of celebrities, and Catalogue 142 contains a short 
list of views and portraits. The views include 
Rugby, Brighton Chain Pier, and various parts 
of Dublin. Among the portraits are some of the 
Bedford family, and Charles II. and his Court. 
Portraits after Lawrence include Lady Hamilton, 
3l. 3s. ; and Miss Siddons, 31. 3s. Among Baxter 
colour-prints is ‘ The Lover’s Letter-Box,’ 31.)15s. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Lo must call special attention to the following 
norteces 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

L. H. Hrsg ( “Crickets in Cages at Florence” ).— 
Explanations of this custom are offered at 6 S. ii. 54. 

G. W. E. R. and J. Watkryson.—Forwarded. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 
TUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 


Comprising : 
Brier Notes on THE PARABLES AND ‘Minactes or Our Lorp. 
New TestaMEeNnt CHRONOLOGY, 
GeocraruicaL Dictionary oF Praces Namen. 
APPENDIX ON SOME TRANSLATIONS OF THE 


With 5 Maps. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. Associate of King’s College, London, 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


London 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
mony, Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. 


“Well known ade best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian, 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, OND. Luarren, 15, Paternoster Row. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 
ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
*‘Nothing better of its kind has ever peony mi Mechanic. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


HE BOOKSELLERS 
INSTITU! 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equals alent Li instalments), and obtain the right to 
ollowing 


rticipate in the antages :— 
mPIR IRST. F Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age ss 
THIRD. Medical by eminent hysicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country Tibbots. ley, Hertford- 

shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, wat a medical 

ottendgnse free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Tanang 
for the use of Members and their families for Sine during 
convalescence. 

IXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not for fembers only, but also 

for their wives or widows and 7oung children. 
H. The payment of the fubseriptions confers an absolute 

‘or further information app! 
28, Paternoster Row 


PROVIDENT 


\HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LBADENBAUL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E. wgth 
Contains _h: one hich the ps 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or 9 soy 
Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot pe 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise.’ Duplicate copi 
should be retained. 


BACK VOLUMES OF NOTES AND QUERIES 
can be obtained on application to the Office of the Paper, 


11, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C., 
at the uniform price of 10S. 6d. each. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS 


NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 


1900. 


Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908, 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale 


JOHN: C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS,| 


CATALOGUE OF AUTHENTIC 
PERSONAL RELICS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Her First Parasot, Pencit Drawincs, &c. [Now ready. 


CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS. 
Ancuinc, Mortorinc, CoacHinc, Huntinc, SHootTinc, INDIAN 
Sport, AFRICAN Sport, &c. [Now ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE. No. 300. 
Miscellaneous Catalogues issued at short intervals. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 
At greatly reduced prices. 
[Just issued. Includes several important publications. 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
Poetry, RARE Brinpincs, Paintep Manuscripts, First, 
SeconpD, THIRD, AND FourtH Epitions oF SHAKESPEARE. 
In Three Parts. 


CATALOGUE OF MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS. 
In Eight Classified Parts. 


CATALOGUE OF 
| BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 

—many of which are Out of Print and Scarce—relating to 
AnciENT MarBLEs, AUTOGRAPHS, BookPLATES, CHARTERS, 
EcypTiAn Manuscripts, Prints Drawinos, 
Seats, &c. 8 pages. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chan Tane, E.C. ; b 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—, ferday, April 24, ine 
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